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on that account?' He adopts, it is clear, a prag-
matic test of the ownership of debatable ground.
The limits of jurisdiction are not, as in Chalmers'
view, so clearly defined at the outset as to make
collision impossible. Bather is its possibility
admitted and frankly faced. What Jeffrey then
suggested as the true course was to balance the
amount of civil loss Lord Kinnoull would suffer
against the ecclesiastical loss of the Church; if
that were done, he urged that the Church would
have suffered more, and he therefore gave his
decision in its favour. The argument is a valuable
contribution to that pragmatic theory of law
of which Professor Pound has emphasised the
desirability/80
VIII
It was a dictum of Lord Acton's that from the
study of political thought above all things we
derive a conviction of the essential continuity of
history. Assuredly he who set out to narrate the
comparative history of the ideas which pervade
the Disruption of 1843 would find himself studying
the political controversies of half a thousand
years. For than the questions the Disruption
raised it is difficult to find more fundamental
problems; nor has there been novelty in the
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